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‘schoolmaster at Thoulouse. At the early age of 15, | 


Seemed incapable of receiving any. 
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Popular Tales. 





THE FIRST AND SECOND HUSBAND; 
A TALE OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 
FOUNDED ON FACT. 


CuristineE Borssarp was the daughter of a 


che was married to Bertrand de Rols, himself only 
one year older than his bride. They had been com- 
panions from their infancy, and the innocent attach- 
ment of childhood had ripened with their years into 
feelings which, at the important ages of fifteen and 
sixteen, were easily mistaken for love. 

Christine was very beautiful; it was that kind of 
beauty which Bacon says is the best—‘ that which a 
picture cannot express.’ It dwelt upon her counten- 
ance, it enshrined her person, and seemed to bea 
perpetual emanation from herself, rather than any 
union of exquisite proportions either in form or feat- 
ures, The beholder saw she was beautiful, but could 
not discover in what it consisted. There were those 
who had a fairer brow than Christine, whose tresses 
were more luxuriant, in whose eye dwelt the soul’s 
meaning more eloquently, round whose mouth played 
amore gracious expression of softness, and in whose 
air there was more of elegance ; but in all Thoulouse 
here could not be found one to vie with her in that 
Joveliness which, touching the heart at the first glance, 
makes silent worshippers. 

The mind of Christine was worthy of such a tem- 
ple. It had received no soil from the world, and 
Its stainless 
purity, like that of the diamond, was inherent. She 





ould not be said to shun evil so much as to be shun- 
ned by it. The exceeding simplicity of her character, | 
he frankness and sincerity of her nature, were such, | 
lat as she had no thoughts which needed disguise, | 
0 were there none that did not lie as open to all the | 


orld as to herself. | 


Similitude may be the basis of friendship, it is not | 
at of love. Christine loved Bertrand de Rols when | 
ey went to the altar, and after; and Bertrand 
oved her—but they did not resemble each other. | 
pertrand was quick, fiery, impetuous—easily excited, 


| 
id requiring excitement to break the irksome monot- | 
| 


ny of domestic life. He was of a moody temper, 


here there was free scope for a stirring spirit to sig- 
alize itself. During the first years of his marriage, 
hese outbreakings of a restless nature were few and | 
eeble. The novelty of his situation, the fulness of | 
Ms happiness as the husband of Christine, and the | 


now wanting which he had heretofore possessed— 
| anything depending upon herself that could open a 
new source of delight to him; but how was this pos- 
sible? She had bestowed her whole store of love 
from the first; she had made him absolute master of 
her heart, her affections, her every thought, her every 
wish. Wholly and entirely had she cast her treasures 
at his feet, and vainly, therefore did she seek for one 
| that could be added. 
| except prayers to heaven, and those she breathed in 
many an hour of unseen sorrow. 





She was a very beggar in all, 





three words—eating, drinking, sleeping ! 
terday was but a type of to-day, and to-day but the 
| mould of to-morrow! I would have each hour the 
parent of change ; each day a history ; each week a 
thing to wonder at, till the succeeding one cast it into 
shade by greater miracles. It were nobler, methinks, 
| to fling but a stone the farthest of any twenty that 
| tried, than not to have so much ambition as would 
bring one within the circle of competitors!’ 

| Why do these fancies possess you, my dear Ber- 


When yes- 


‘ What an inglorious animal is man,’ said Bertrand | 
to Christine, as they were one evening walking in| 
their little garden, ‘ when his round of life is told in 


| trand? replied Chrisiine. ‘ Can you be happier than | 


| 

| you have been ” 

‘Oh, no! not happier than I have been, my beloy- 
| ed; but—’ 


|| claimed, ‘my beloved Christine ! 


‘ Happier than you are,’ added Christine, filling up | 


‘ There is a future, Christine, whose voice is troub- 
| ling my spirit with dreams that would respond ay to 
| that. Nay, do not weep!’ 


| the pause, and sighing as she spoke. 
| 


‘Should I not weep,’ interrupted the gentle Chris- | 


| ’ . 
|| tine, to know you are unhappy—when in that know- 


ledge lies a sad truth which kills my own happiness? 


/I am not what I was to thee, Bertrand, else wouldst | 


thou be what thou wert—what I am_ still—without a 
| wish unsatisfied.’ 
‘ Look at yon marble vase, Christine. 
| little to fill it to overflowing. Will that same little 
| fill the city’s reservoir? The stream of time rolls 
| through one man’s life like a gentle river confined 
| withia its banks; but through another's, like a heady 
| torrent, widening its channel, and demanding larger 
space for its increasing waters. 


impediment that stays its progress, how it chafes and 


It takes but | 


Now, if you dam up | 
| that torrent’s course, or if it encounter some natural | 
00; fond of lonely musings, in which it was his de- | 
git to summon up fancied scenes of wild enterprise | 


swells, till at last, overbearing all obstacles, it rushes | 


fiercely on amid the havoc of its own wrath.’ 

| Ah me!’ exclaimed Christine, who read and 
| trembled at the meaning of this simile. 

| Come, come, love,’ continued Bertrand, kissing 
‘her tenderly, ‘ be not sorrowful. 


I own I long to fling 
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galled him w-th ill-judged taunts upon lanruishinz 
away his days, instead of bestirring himself to anc- 
Bertrand these 
taunts in silence, but they gave his mind (already on 


ment his slender fortune. heard 
the spring, as it were) the single impulse it required 
to make the leap. The feeling which had long tor- 
mented him, was, in reality, nothing more than the 
impatient desire for adyentures—the wish to roam 
from place to place, without any fixed 
choice. Had he at that moment been standing upon 
the sea-shore, where vessels were preparing to sail 
for India, America, the South Sea, and the Frozen 
to determine 
the failing 


north or south, according as 


Ocean, he would have been content 
which of them should bear him away by 
of a stick east or west, 
it lay. 

Quitting his father’s louse, he lingered upon the 
brow of a small eminence that overlooked the valley 
in which was his own peaceful dwelling. He was 
irresolute—not whether he should go, he knew not 
whither and cared not—but whether he should unman 
himself by a farewell of Christine and his danghter 
Henriette. 


grief of the one, the sympathetic sorrow of the other, 


Their images rose before him; the wild 


and what he felt in imagination, was his monitor to 
shun the reality. Ile stretched his arms towards the 
valley—his eyes swam in tears. ‘Christine!’ he es. 
Does no unwonted 
tremor steal over thy shuddering frame to warn tlice 
of thy fate? 
trand’s return ? 


Art thou joyfully expecting thy Ber- 
Is my little Henriette asking for her 
father? With streaming eyes and an almost bursting 
heart, he is bidding an adieu which thou dost neither 
hear nor dread, to follow the destiny that has so long 
striven to tear him from thee !’ le turned away, 
gained the city, hurried along the streets of Thou- 
louse, and passing through the western gate, followed 

the first path that struck out of the main road. 
1, 


The shock was indeed terrible to Christine; the 


more so because she remained in utter doubt of’ tlie 
At first 


hours might put an end to it. 


extent of her calamity. she believed a fow 
When that hope van- 
ished, she trusted to each day for comfort; and when 
days were past and no comfort came, then each week, 
perhaps, might be the last of her sufferings. But as 
days, and weeks, and months rolled on, and still there 
came no tidings of her husband—none from himself 
—none from any living soul by whom he had been 


seen, since her own eyes looked upon him, (save the 
unsatisfying report of his father, whom in her heart 


|| she upbraided for his departure,) she sunk into hope- 


|| less dejection. 


Onscj —— : : . . ; . x 
isclousness of youth and inexperience, were all so |, behind me this tame existence, this homely, sluggish 


1, gilts : \] 

any checks upon them; but as he trod the verge of | idleness, and hunger for the busy world that lics be- | 
|| a 

| assassin’s hand. 


anhood, as the freshness of his felicity wore off and } yond our slotiful fire-side ; but think not I cen find a 
# required something 
up the Measure of his desires, they came thick 
pon him, flinging distaste upon the serene joys of 


. = Ss hoe 
*s and arraying in gorgeous splendor the visions 
is heated imagination. 


thou must give its value to my happiness, gather it | 
where I may. The monarch of this little empire— 
|my home! I would, as wisest monarchs do, pour into | 
B Christine ‘the lap of my own kingdom the treasures of all | 
fore saw the change, saw he was unhappy, |, others.’ 

only wondered he could be so, when she herself || 

*S 80 happy. 

W his former sta 


It was not long after this conversation that Chris- | 
She would have striven to restore him | tine was doomed to know its full import. A slight | 





more than even Christine to || joy there unless I share it with thee, Christine. It is || 


she could not doubt he was dead, and 


| her fancy haunted her with all imaginable pictures of 


| 
| 
| 
| 


dismal and appalling deaths, till she would start from 
these gloomy reveries wiih a fearful shriek, as if she 
suddenly saw him gashed with wounds dealt by some 


Thus did Christine pass seven long years, in all 
which time she continued as profoundly ignorant of 


ithe fate of Bertrand as at the moment of his going. 


She rejected with scorn the consolation sometimes 
offered, that he might still be alive and would one day 
return. Whatever were the motives which impelled 
him to leave her, she could not endure to think it pos- 
sible he could abandon her to such a miserable uncer- 


te, could she have discovered anything |! quarrel arose between Bertrand and his father, who ‘tainty, when a single word by letter, or by some 
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———_ 
Bertrand’s father was dead. Three of his sisters, 3, Thoulouse above a month; I have met du Tih seven, 
however, were still living at Thoulouse, who shared | times in the streets; I have spoken to him, but i 
‘No,’ she would exclaim, in reply to this barren with Christine her delight at his return. The father | | dissitnulation was admirable. Were he indeed Ber. 
comfort—‘ no, no, he has perished! And if anything of Christine alone refused to see him, so deeply did || trand de Rols, he could not have received my salyy 
of this world can give sorrow to those who are no_ he resent the injury done his daughter. His former | tions with a more perfect absence of all reco: Btition 
longer of it, my poor Bertrand beholds’ with anguish | friends gathered round him; and, though he did not | "He is an excellent actor, Madame !’ 
my afiliction. This conviction is so strong, that I repulse their advances, there was often a strange | 


trusty friend, would have been sufficient to relieve her 


| 
from it. 


While they were discoursing, Bertrand enteraj 
seem to expect his spirit will appear and bid me cease | reserve in his manner, as if they were imperfectly re- || He evinced some surprise at seeing Christ) ines 
to mourn for him with that torturing hope, which, in | membered, or that he scarcely wished to renew their | father; none at the presence of the Sieur q’ Anglais 
spite of myself, mingles with my tears. It is far less | acquaintance. Christine would sometimes gently | The latter advanced towards him, his hand extends 

terrible to know we must be wretched, than to know | chide him for this, but he soothed her by declaring he | which he took with the unembarrassed air of a pete 
we are, with a mystery shrouding our cause of grief, | was desirous of no other company than hers and | who i is receiving a stranger under his own roof, 


through which, ever and anon, stream faint rays of | Henriette’s, and that he wished for no companions || ‘Well met, Arnaud du Tilh!’ exclaimed the Siew 


deiuding hope.’ that might estrange him from his home. || d’Anglade. 
Seven years, as we have said, had thus passed Three years glided thus peacefully on, and Chris- || «I give you welcome, sir!’ replied Bertrand ca} 


| 
away, When one summer's morning, Christine, who | tine, faithful to her word, never once clouded their | | ‘but there is some mistake. I do not know your 
was sitting early at her little garden gate with Hen- serenity, by the slightest unkind allusion to the past. | 
| 


|| name—it is evident you do not know mine.’ 
riette, believed such a visitation was abort to take Yet, and she knew not why, there was a something || 


‘And yet we knew each other well at Barcelo: 
place. Aman, dressed in asolidier’s garb, approaclied | that prevented her from feeling as she once did to- || and long before that, I was an intimate frieng 
unseen, and stood before her. She leoked, her color, wards Bertrand. In vain she struggled with this re- | ‘your family at Caen, where I have Spent many, 
led, her heart palp'tated, her limbs trembled. pugnance ; in vain she condemned it; in vain she | pleasant hour with your father, Urban du Tilh’ 
‘Christine !’ he exclaimed, do you not know me?) reasoned with herself and strove to comma and back Bertrand smiled as he turned towards his wife, anj 
“{ the unbounded love and devotion of the first years of said, ‘ Christine, you knew my father here in Tho, 
Her eyes closed, and a faint scream died away upon their marriage.. She was conscious they had abated ; louse.’ 
her lips. She wou'd have fallen to the ground, had but it was her consolation to know, (as she believed | * You are an impostor ! ’ exclaimed M. de Boissari 
not the stranger sprang forward, and caught her in she did,) that Bertrand was not conscious of it. ‘and you shall answer for this before the crimind 
his arms. One day, when he was out, her father came. It ‘| judge.’ 
The scene was incomprehensible to the young, was the first time he had crossed the threshold of her | «{ know, sir,’ rejoined Bertrand, ‘you have neve 
lenriette, whose tears flowed fast, as she bent over door, since his return. She welcomed him joyfully, | pardoned my long desertion of your daughter; by 
her mother, calling upon her to speak. though, from his manner, she saw his visit was for | let not your wrath dishonor itself by making i injustice 
Christine recovered. Fixing her eyes earnestly no pleasing object. But what was her consternation, | the instrument of its satisfaction.’ 
upon the stranger, she gazed in silence for several her horror, when she learned wherefore he had come? | ‘Look at me !’ said the Sieur d’Anglade, sternly. 
minutes. when she learned it was to wither her incredulous | «| do,’ replied Bertrand, fixing his eyes upon his 
‘Have then,’ she at length exclaimed, so long mind with this frightful annunciation—that Bertrand iw ith a calm expecesion of countenance. 
wept a living husband’s death? or is this a cheat put), was an impostor, and not her husband! 
upon me by iny distempered fancy ? At first she would fain have treated it as a bitter 
‘My Christine !”? murmured the stranger, ‘my be- || jest; but, alas! she had hideous forebodings of a ‘ As truly, and therefore as fearlessly,’ replied Be. 
loved Christine! Iam, in sooth, thy own Bertrand !’ | fatal trath that lurked behind. There had been mo- | trand, ‘as I would say no to the man who accused: 
She uttered one convulsive cry of joy, cast herself, ments since the return of Bertrand, when strangely | of parricide.’ 
in his arms, and buried her face in his bosom, weep- | horrible misgivings had possessed her own soul, mis- 
ing and sobbing. Ilenrictte also hung upon him with! givings which she dared not for her life heed, the 
all the fervor of filial love. She was so young when after-thoughts were so terrible. She sought refuge 
her father left them, that it was no wonder she was rather in the belief that she herself was altered; or 
unable to recognize him now. | 








or can you not forg 





‘Can you do so,’ continued the Sieur d’Anslate, 
‘and persist that you do not know me 


‘Were you at Barcelona during the autumn wi 
winter of 1654, now five years since!’ 
‘T was not,’ answered Bertrand firmly, and as! 


ee 


spoke, his eyes met those of Christine. ‘Hei 
that seven years of wandering and severe trials had wrong, love,’ he continued; ‘I read your thow 
The first rush of excited fecling a little subsided,|, wrought inexplicable changes in her husband ; or that | I have told you I served at Barcelona, but it wasi 
and Christine again fixed her ardent gaze upon Ber-|,so long an interval had obliterated in both feelings, | the summer of 1652.’ 

trand, as if she would still satisfy herself she was not || affections, and habits which could not now be revived. ‘ Were you not born at Caen, in Normandy! w! 
yielding to a delusion. is not your father’s name Urban du Tilh?’ demante 

| the Sieur d’Anglade. 
| ‘I was born in the city of Thoulouse, and tj 





In short, what could she not believe sooner than the 
‘You are somewhat changed,’ said she, ‘during | monstrous fable of her father? 

this cruel absence ;’ then bursting into a flood of tears, | The old man, however, was clear and positive in 

at tha recollection of her sufferings, ‘O heavens!’ his statement, much as it grieved him to afilict his | father’s name was Auguste de Rols,’ answered Be 

she continued, ‘what have I not endured for thee,, child. He had his evidence, too, which, at the \trand ; ‘Tam known here of my friends, and ht 

Bertrand! But I can forget it all—all—all! now earnest entreaty, nay, the almost frantic command of my three sisters still live, who welcomed with te 


that you are restored tome. You shall not hear me, Christine, he produced. This was the Sieur d’An- | | of j joy, the brother they had sorrowed for as lost. Mi 


once complain of the many solitary hours I have glade, a man who had known Bertrand in Spain, when | wife, too—’ 
wasted in anguish since you left me. I will but say, | he was serving there with the French army, and ‘ Bertrand !’ exclaimed Christine wildly, ¢ heed 
I thought and mourned you dead; and that belief fy where he went by his proper name, that of Arnaud du | what you say! Before this hour—-I cannot te 
grievous as it was, shielded you from reproaches || Tilh. The Sieur d’Anglade was well acquainted also | wherefore—I have been tormented with dark s 
which | do fear, I could not else have stifled, as often|| with the father of Arnaud du Tiih, and his whole | cions, They came unbidden—I dashed them frog 
as I grew half frantic with impatient longings to hear family, who lived at Caen in Normandy. This, if | me—tI loathed myself for them, because they brani 
from you. O, Bertrand! one single, blessed word, to true, was the circumstance that most staggered the | me with innocent guilt! But now, Bertrand—0 
say you lived, would have spared me misery I cannot | miserable Christine; for till it was mentioned, she | jt seems as if a thick veil were dropping off, and t 
describe! But I blot out the past! Iam too happy | hoped it might turn out, though Bertrand had never | fore my uncovered sight there stood a dismal ya" 
a creature now, to wish to remember what a very told her so, that he had assumed the name of Arnaud || gulf. Oh heavens! grant this may prove delini 
wretched one I have been. Yes, thou art much) du Tilh during his absence, the better to prevent all | phantasy, and not the other !’ 
changed!’ looking earnestly at him. | discovery of himself. ! ‘Sir, said Bertrand, in an agitated voice, and tim 
‘T shall have a long tale to tell thee, Christine, of! iF It was proposed by M. Boissard, and assented to || ing round to the Sieur d’Anglade, ‘a choleric 
the hardships which have wrought this change ! But | 


y Christine, that the Sieur d’Anglade should remain i ‘with half this provocation, would strike you dead 
there will be hours for such discourse more fitting | 


x4 Bertrand returned, and they would then be able to || the spot! By what right come you here to dis 
than the present, and then my Christine will sadly | judge, from their meeting, of the truth of his state-| my quiet home with the sick dreams of your bew4 
own I have played the truant in a thorny path. Ay, ment. 


love! it may be too hard a task to forgive your Ber- 1 


| ered mind? I have borne to be catechized by yo" 
‘Not at all, Madame,’ said the Sieur d’Anglade. | | I would have borne to be asked of any crime of whi 
trand, but you will not say you alone have been un- |‘ Arnaud du Tilh is master of himself, and has studied || | knew myself guiltless ; but since my answers sib 


1 
happy.’ ||too well the part he has to play. I have been in || fy you not, since you have succeeded in poisot 
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——————SSe—COCCS 

. . 1! fay } y > o P ) } ages ac Y 

¢ that gentle creature, and since this hon- || failed him and he ran off full tilt, as soon as they 

ble person, her father, has been cajoled by you so, bade him come in. 
ppabie PETSVars ss . * ery 

to talk largely of my answering for myself be- 


» mind o : : 
noe All this while, there was not a 


girl in the neighborhood who had not made quiltings 


the criminal judge, it is tune I should meet you and got up scrapes on purpose to get Bul Simpkins 
re the € ge | ws : | ; : 
ae ther spirit Begone!’ there. Squire 'l'opknot’s daughter, Kate, had got 
with another 3 g ' 


The Sicur d’Anglade, not a jot daunted by this in- 
yrimand, prepared to depart with M. Bois- 


half a dozen quilts all made up, ou purpose for him, 
I was going to say. Pol Jones had had quilting after 
quilting, aud she always had her eyes preity sharp on 
Bull whenever he came with the rest of the ‘ fellers.’ 


dignant re Og : 
when Christine, rising from the seat where she 
ibeen leaning on the bosom of Henriette, in a) sping ee 
the fact is, Biull Simpkins, had two or three good 
farms left him by his father; and he had a house too, 


‘J go with my father !’ said she; ‘and with me, | 
% all fitted up; and therefore he was a slick prize to 


my daughter. Bertrand! there is a mystery I can- 
y daugat ; : Pes ae ee FE ae 
not fathom—and beneath its baleful influence, the | any of the gals that could catch hin. 


Bill was no 


; ee * eee diet bees n || fool of a beau neither, when he was in company. All 
Scurrent 01 every affection of my heart seeins to turn | ’ Vas pan) \ 


fom you. Heaven forgive me, if what I dois wrong! | the gals owned he was the cutest fellow for a scrape, 
rom you. Pa 4 : ‘ 

‘nd if thow art wronged, may it be so ordered that | jest get him set out, that ever danced a double shuitile 
An wa BY N a he ; 

it si ill appear manifest to my eyes, vouchsafing also | or played vow the thimble f he ruination of B il 
that with my knowledge of the truth may come again | Was his bashiulness or sheepishness, as the gals called 
t a” feelings which now are chilled into fears that | it. Put him alone, ‘and he couldn't say his soul was 
jose Teeainps = = is 
his own. 


I have known him to go home many a time 
with Suky Dyer, and for a mile and a half ona 
stretch, ail he could find to say was, ‘’tis plaguey 
| he asin 
bad going, 
sort. 


drive me almost mad !” 

She buried her face in the grey hairs of her father, 
as he bent over her, and pressed her to his bosom. 

‘This does, indeed, amaze me,’ exclaimed Bertrand; 
‘uty added he, sarcastically, as he glanced at M. 
Boissard, ‘I begin to understand matters. A sentence 
of the criminal court, if bold-faced fraud should pros- 
yer, would be a quick conveyance of the estate at 
Artigues. I shall bafiie you, however, by the aid of 
heaven, and a righteous cause.’ 

‘Jt concerns not me, Arnaud du Tih,’ said the 
Sieur d’Anglade, offering his arm to Henriette, who 
vas in tears; ‘neither have I sought this ; but where- 
ja Lean be useful to my good friend M. Boissard, and 
ohis abused daughter, therein will I, according to 


bny power.’ 





or * tis quite sloshy,’ or something of that 
One cold nigit, | believe he did get hold of 
Suky’s hand, but it frightened him so that he blushed 
back to his ears, and felt very much like a tool. 
Bill was now getting to be in his 29th year, and 
began to tvel quite serious. ‘There,’ said he to him- 
self one day—‘there was Kate ‘lopknot, | might 
have had her, and she was a whale of a gal. I re- 
member well when she turned up her plaguey black 
eyes to me, when the moon shined right in our faces, 
and said (oh how I felt) ‘ Mr. Simpxins, this is the 
very time for faliing in love. 
heart from going pit-a-pat !’ 


"Tis hard to keep oue’s 
What a fool 1 was, L 


They then left the house, and Bertrand remained in 
Bit alone, for the servant refused to stay. 


} 


didw’t pop the question then. 
me to. 


I know sue wanted 
1 only said—yes, ’tis, Miss ‘lopkuot; and 
(Concluied in our next.) looked as killing as J could, and squeezed up lier arin 
a little. On, you iool, Bill Simpkins, why did ut you 
tell her she was the gal you liked, and not go like a 


great booby, and kiss the coat wiiere her arm touched. 
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THE COUNTRY BACITELOR. 


BY JOUN NEAL. 


But she’s gone now,—she was liarried three years 
| come next Chrisunas night. 

But Simpkins was a clever sort of a fellow liv-|| ‘Phere was—’ (Hull continued his soliloquy) ¢ Poll 
Jones, i liked Poll; she was a master piece jor jun, 








ng in one of our country towns, with money enough, | 

: 3 Se een : a 2 — ee 
‘nse enough, and just education enough to be a pretty | @d when sie was on her high heels, nobody could 
come up vo her, 


espectadie sort of aman. Bill wasn’t much of a 


Poll always used to come a good 
Pandy, though he did have money. He was a great 


ways to kiss ine, wienever we played Pawns; and | 





always tuougit sue iiked tue fun as well as the rest 


pawky-loo\ing man with a puritan face, which some i 
of us. 





P at ee ee . ee . et chea’s arriss ae ae eee, ike 
tthe girls, by way of a joke, called a hatchet face. but sie’s married too, and she doesn’t like 
1 ry iy al bs bicser cour 
le wore cowhide boots, a homespun coat, and i. her husband a bt they say. 


treaked handkerchief, thet was tied with such a 


hot as none but Bill Simpkins could tie. 


1 wish her name was 
liow it would sound— 
Mrs. Sunpsuis! Mr. Simpkins! Mrs. Suapkins! ha, 





Sumpalus tis very moment. 





Bil, to use his own janguage, always had a tarnal| Has Law + 
nginy afler the girls. Le never ventured to be very | ‘')here was Suky Dyer, to tell the real truth, her I 


nimece with any one out of his own family, since he liked better than auy of the others. 
pas two feet high, yet there was not a girl in the} 
tighborood whom Bill had not edged round, or 
fuck “to. Bill didn’t do his courting by making 
SVisils on a Sunday night, and sitting down in the 


itche: 


I know she liked 


me as well as I did her, tor she used to come over to 





our iiouse every Gay ior just notning at all; and 
thouga i was always plaguey glad to see her, yet 1 
never couid find anyiiug to say. Yes, Suky did 
ouce say to hic, Out by that very well, not @ yeur aso, 
Squire Simpkins, you’il be an old baciielor gue these 


— ia'king nonsense, pulling fingers, or casting 
Heep’s eyes; but when he saw a girl that he took a 
hine to, he dressed up in his best bib and tucker; 
Hd his cravat in his best knot; greased his boots; || Me country. 
in pipe stem through the locks of his hair about || bee married a good while ago, aud not live alone in 
Scars, So as to curl them up like a cigar; and then |) tis great castle, so well titted up.” 
rutted off to the dear one’s house. Yet Bill never || Very jolliest moment of my life. Iwas just a golng 
ad the courage to enter a house, though he has , to say—Suky, wont you have me! when, odd rot the 
vorn to do it, a thousand times. 
would get up under the windows and peep ip to || tripped up and fell splash into the mud puddie, and 
ee What Polly or Kate was about ; and he has even || covered myself and her too all over with dirt. Suky 
es 
. » Says | to myself, she shall never live in my 


| 
t once had the courage to knock, and then his heart || house.’ 





days, if you don't marry some of the pretty gais in | 


I should la’ thought you wouid lave | 


Oh, that was the | 


Often, to be sure, || /uck, as 1 stepped forward to grab hold of her hand, || 


Thines —_ x —e | +) sat 
hes were going oh pretty mauch it this style, 


and Bill had turned thirty, when a handsome looking 
mulliner came up from the town to stay with her 
cousin a week or so, to emoy the country air, Miss 
Lienrietta Aucustina Adeline J rson Bol role 


for that was her name 


Squire (he had got to be a Squire t years a nd 
she had no sort of objection to cat hina af she 
could, for ten thousand dollars were tial! sami 
lier estimation. ‘The t ue om com said, 
‘when she shonld turn thirty unmarricd ; and she 
could not bear the thought of be ( dan old 
maid; that she could'nt.’ Miss I] ‘ta Boling. 
roke [her ladyship will excuse tho printer for omit- 
ting some of her names so as to save room) put on 
her pretitest curls, and her prettiest buf? , witl 


her great sleeves and other accoutrements and 


ed off on the very next Sunday after her arriy il, to 
Meeting. Billwas there too, and had dr d nim. 


self with more than ordinary care. Le went down 
to the * corner’ the very v liunmia 
bran new white hat. lout thie 





next Sabbath. Bul hadnt forgot lus curling tones 
and pomatum, and what was more wonderful, he not 
only greased his boots but blacked them over with 
black ball, and spent the whole morning in brushing 
tomake them shine. But they wern’t used to shi- 


ning, and he might have worked on them to deom’s 
day before they would elisten. No sooner had Billy 
got fairly into the Pew, than Miss Bolinebro!:e turn. 
ed upon him her killing eyes, and he was done up for 
Bill felt queer, liis heart beat : 


his sides dreadfully, and he had to grasp them with 


it In a snap. rainst 


both of lis iron paws; lest it should e 
‘Oh,’ said Bill to himself, «did you ever! ever! 
oh, thunder, what a beauty! oh thunder! oh bow | 
feel! oh thunder! thunder! thunder !’ 

Miss Bolingbroke’s ogles killed the poor sq 
Ife was fairly done up; and as soon as the services 
were over, he made for hone, and full of des 
indited the followi 





ng letter to ‘ Miss Licnricita Au- 
ime Adcline Jefferson Bolingbroke.’ 





‘My dear Madam,’ (Bill was a novice in the busi- 
ness) *Ihad the—5Bill had got so far in his letter 
when he took to fumbling the dictionary for a werd 
to splice in here, and after much tribulation he found 
—inewpressible satisfaction to get a squint at you 
at meeting to-day.’ Bill got through this period 
Without any great trouble, but he put his pen into the 
inkstand more than four thousand times before he 
could catch up another idea. He turned over his dic- 
tionary in vain; and he scratched his head all to no 
purpose. At last he nabbed a ragged thought and 
cooked it up thus—* Youv’e heard I guess of Squire 
Simpkins,’ Bill was puzzled avain ; but at halt past 
five in the afternoon, afier he had been sweating and 
tugging full four hours over the periods, he burst forth 
thus—‘ he’s smashed wiih you, and Lam he, and I 
want to know if yowll have me.’ ¢ There, there,’ 
said Bill in proud satisfaction, ‘there is a note 
worthy o’ Squire Simpkins. 
hear it ; 

And I am he, 
And [ want to know if you'll have me. 


Poetry too by gosh ; 


| Bill copied his letter, did it up beautifully, though 
‘he greased the outside all over, directed it as well as 
he could, sent it by his ‘help’ who by the way was 
ithe kitchen maid, and by seven, with his mouth as 
| wide open as a hogshead with the head stove out, he 
| opened the following answer, elegantly written in a 
| female hand. 

} ‘ Mr. Simpkins, 

|| It gives me great pleasure to find that I am noticed 
by so distinguished a gentleman as yourself. Be as- 


} 
| 
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sured, sir, that I have often heard of your merits, for | 

| 
you have not a neighbor that does not sing your | 
praises, 


cate a nature, that I must defer answering it for the 


| 
| 


resent, thoueh I should be happy to have an inter- 
Pp ’ = fra 


A matrimonial engage- | 


view with you to-morrow. 
ment is of so much importance, that it should not be 
Yet, sir, I 
‘annot but feel proud in receiving such a proposal | 


entered upon rashly, nor unadyisedly. 


from such a source. 
‘Yours Respectfilly, 
‘H. A. A. J. BournesroKke.’ 


‘That means yes—it does—it does’ —Bill bawled 
I know’d she’d have me. See 


out vociferously. 
How the pretty Mrs. | 
| 


what I have gained by waiting. 
Simpkins will look under my arm.’ 

In three weeks from the next Sunday, Miss Bo- 
lingbroke was Mrs. Simpkins ; but the gods couldn't 
describe what a figure was cut by the Jonathan-like 
squire, with his great body, legs and paws, and the 
little echo that he had under his arm not bigger than 


his two thumbs. 





Travelling Sketches. 





FALLS OF THE NIAGARA. 
BY F. W. P. GREENWOOD. 

The voice of the Lord is upon the waters; the voice of the 
elorious God; the Lord thandercth over the great waters. 
Psatm xxix. iii, Old Translation. 

Tuere is a power and beauty, I may say a divinity, 
in rushing waters, felt by all who acknowledge any | 
sympathy with nature. The mountain stream, leap- 
ing from rock to rock, and winding, foaming, and 
glancing through its devious and stoney channels, ar- 
rests the eye of the most careless or business-bound 
traveller; sings to the heart and haunts the memory 
of the man of taste and imagination, and holds, as by 
some undefinable spell, the affections of those who 
inhabit its borders. A waterfall, of even a few feet 
in height, will enliven the dullest scenery, and lend 
a charm to the loveliest ; while a high and headlong 


In regard to your proposal, it is of so deli | 


| this glorious object as a work of God, and an echo of 
the voice of God; if by anything which [ may fitly 
say of it, can quicken the devotion of one breast, 
‘I shall feel that I have fulfilled a sacred duty, and 
ithat I have not unworthily expressed my sense of 
obligation for having been permitted to behold it) 
myself. 

| Iwill not begin my description with the cataract 
itself, but take you back to the great lake from which 


the Niagara flows, so that you may go down its banks 
as I did, and approach the magnificent scene with a 
knowledge regularly and accumulatively gained of its | 
principal accessories. For the river and the lake, | 
nay, the whole superb chain of rivers and lakes, 
should be taken into view, when we would conceive 
|as we ought of the Falls of Niagara. 

| As we approach the town of Buffalo, which is 
| Situated new the eastern extremity of Lake Erie, 
| that wide-spread sheet of water opens to the sight. 
| lf the traveller has never seen the ocean, he may 
here imagine that he sees it. If he has, he will say 
| that it is a sea view which here lies before him. As 
he looks to the west, the horizon only bounds the 
| liquid expanse ; and it is not till he descends to the 
shore, and marks the peculiar, quiet, and exact level 
of the even and sleeping lake, that he will find any 
| thing to remind him that he is not on the coast of the 
| salt and swelling sea. Four miles north from Buffalo 
|we come to the village of Black Rock;* and it is 
| here that the boundaries of the lake contract, and its 
'waters begin to pour themselves out through the 
|sluiceway of the Niagara river. The river is at this 
| place about a quarter of a mile broad; and as I gazed 
|on its dark and deep and hurrying stream, I felt a 
| sensation of interest stealing over me, similar to that 
| whioh I have experienced in reading of the prepara- 
_tions of men for some momentous expedition. Oppo- 
| site Black Rock, on the Canada side, is the village of 
| Waterloo, to which we were ferried over, and from 
| which we commenced our ride down the river, which 
| runs north into Lake Ontario. There is also a road 
/on the American side, from Buffalo to the Falls, a 





| 
| 
| 
| 





eataract has always been ranked among the sublimest | 
objects to be found in the compass of the globe. 
It is no matter of surprise, therefore, that lovers | 


of nature perform journeys of homage to that sover- | 


\| 


| diately on the western bank of the Niagara, and ob- 


distance, either way, of about fifteen miles. 
| From Waterloo we pass on by a level road, imme- 


serve that the river continually becomes wider, till at 


pressing forward continually and intently, haye 
c = . Lilly 
far told us nothing, themselves, of their long pilgrim, 
age behind, or the yet more evemtfil journey be 
them. But here, as they are meeting round ( 
Island, they break their silence and speak 
whole scene becomes full of spirit and 
Here, about three miles from the Falls, you see thy 
white crested rapids tossing in the dis‘ance bef, 
iyou. Here, evenin the most unfavoratle state 
weather, you hear the voice of the cataract, pervad 
Que 
ing the air with its low, monotonous, continuons Toar 
And here you see a column of mist rising up, like 
smoke in distantly burning woods, and desi 


efor 
rad 
> and the 

Meaning 





of the 


a 
gnating 
the sublime scene over which it is immediately hapo, 
ing. I know not that I was afterwards more strony. 
ly affected, even by the Falls themselves, than ins 
by the sight of this ever changing and yet never 4), 
sent guide, this cloudy pillar, this floating, evanes, 
cent, and yet eternal testimony, which pointed oy 
to me the exact spot which had been for so may: 
years as a shrine to thousands, which I had heard af 
and read of so long, and which I had myself so ofe, 
visited, though not in person, yet with my reverential 
wishes, with my mind, and with my heart. Chili. 
hood came back to me, with its indistinct, but highly 
wrought and passionate images ; maps were unrolled: 
books were opened ; paintings were spread ; meas. 
urements were recalled; all the efforts which the art 
| of man had made, all the tributes which his spirit had 
| offered at the call of the great cataract; all thes 
/associations with other dreamlike thoughts of the 
wilderness, the lake, and the stream, rose up unbid. 
den and with power within me, as I steadfastly 
regarded that significant, far off mist, and knew the 
I, too, was soon to stand on the consecrated Spot, 
and see, and feel. 

A mile or two is soon passed, and now we turn: 
little from the road to the right, in order to havea 
near view of the rapids. These occupy the whol 
breadth of the river, from shore to shore, and exten! 
half a mile back from the Falls, and are formed by 
the rush of the entire body of waters down a rougi 











1 


| bed, the descent of which in the course of this hal 


| mile is fifty feet. Here all is tumult and impetuois 
haste. The view is something like that of the seain 
a violent gale. Thousands of waves dash eagery 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








. . . ° | > ¥ i levides i , + © I thie sy Pe ° ° : . . 
eign of cataracts, that monarch of all pouring floods, || length it devides into two streams which sweep round || forward, and indicate the interruptions which they 

. 3 ; ‘ties x pie ee eect a =e " 5 suite : 4 5 : 
the Falls of Niagara. It is no matter of surprise, |; 2" island several miles in length. They then unite || meet with from the hidden rocks, by ridges ani 


the’, although situated in what might have been | again, forming one stream as before, only that it is || streaks of foam. 


called, a few years ago, but cannot be now, the wilds 
of North America, five hundred miles from the Atlan- | 
ie coast, travellers from all civilized parts of the | 


of 


falls amidst its ancient 


2 : : ; | a *4) ais earl en } = | 
tigues of the path, to behold this prince of water- |) W'S¢, either by its motion, its shape, or the beauty of}! whole extent. 


solitudes, and that, more} 
recently, the broad highways to its dominions have | 
been thronged. By universal consent it has long ago | 


been proclaimed one of the wonders of the world. 


a 
snu0ugh a 


[It is alone in its kind. 





to be compared with other waterfails. In its majesty, 


its supremacy, and its influence on the soul of man, 
its brotherhood is with 
nal hills. 

Lam humbly conscious that no words of mine can 


“qriate description, or convey a satisfactory 





ard 2 0.18. 


’ ° 








\ hem,’ th t! 
made upon my mind fresh and deep, I may hope to 
impart 2% | afin image of chat impression to the | 
m of those wits have ot seen them, and retouca, || 
! ne, some f ( in the minds of those 
who have. And if i « 1 tue attention of any to 
* The visit was n.a ie with soue friends, in July, 1831. 


the living ocean and the eter- | 
|, wondrous precipice below, and then are to hasten 


increased in breadth and swiftness. 
interest thickens, and begins to grow intense. 
erto we had been trayelling on the side of a large 


its borders. 


We are cbliged to call on ourselves to 


associations with which it is freighted. It moves as 


waterfall, it is not |, if unmindful, or as not caring to put the traveller in| 
| mind, that its waters have come down through the 


whole length of Erie from the far away Huron, Michi- 
gan, Superior; that they are just to rush over the 


| forward into another majestic lake, and from it are to 


pass through the portals of a thousand islands, and 


But havine just returned | the alternate rap ds and lakes ofa noble and romantic || of which is a jagged shelf, no more than about / 
- Pe lipive sacghina . an > nities.t an a een 1 i > . . a T 
.¢ impression which they |! VT Washing the fect of cities,} and so to flow on \in thickness, jutting out over the gulf below. He 


| into the all-receiving sea. We are obligcd to remem- 
ber this, | say ; for the unpretending waters, though 
| 


| * According to Mr. Featherstonhaugh, editor of the Mout! 1, 
| American Journal of Geology and Natural Science, the ‘seams 

|} and patches of dark-colored chert, contained in the beds of 
~sepemaee limestone,’ have furnished its name to this vil- 
| lage. 


+ Montreal and Quebec are both on the St. Lawrei.e>. 





for Niagara itself seems unconscious of the grand 


Terminating this angry pictur 


hina ce ee | ary y ; Ss he . 
And now the || you distinguish the cresent rim of the British Fil, 
Hith- | 


|| wildness and the solitude of the scene are stri) 
world have encountered all the difficulties and fa- || Tver, it Is true, but one not much distinguished other- || impressive. 


over which the torrent pours, and disappears. Tie 





Nothing that lives is to be seen init 
Nothing that values its life, ev 


|| dares venture it there. The waters refuse the bi 
sOnside the as « thither we are aoins : |! . o 
consider where we are, and whither we are going ;|| den of man, and of man’s works. 


a 





Of this they 
fair and audible warning, of which all take hee! 
| They have one engrossing object before them, 
| they go to its accomplishment alone. 
| Returning to the road, we ride the last half mil, 
| ascending gradually, till we come to the public hous 
| A footpath through the garden at the back of t? 
|, house, and down a steep and thickly wooded bar 


| brings us upon Table Rock, a flat ledge of limesto 
itu 


1} 
1} 
| 


| 








forming the brink. of the precipice, the upper str: 





'the whole scene breaks upon us. Looking uw! 


river, we face the grand crescent, called the Brits 


| b > } 

|| or Horseshoe Fall. Opposite to us, is Goat Isla 
| which divides the Falls, and lower down to the let. 
‘tis the American Fall. And what is the first imp 


i 


| * Forsyth’s Hotel. 





—— 
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—_—— 
le upon the beholder? Decidedly, I should 
auty 5 of sovereign, majestic beauty, it 
put still that of beauty, soul-filling beauty, 
rather than of aw ful sublimity. Everything is on so| 
jarge a scale ; the height of the cataract is so much 
i d by its breac ith,* and so much concealed by 


exc eede 
you stand 


the mist which wrap and shroud its foot ; 
<o directly on the same level with the falling waters ; 
you see 80 large a portion of them at a considerable 
distance from you; and their roar comes up so mode- | 
rated from the deep abyss, that the loveliness’of the 
scene, at first sight, is permitted to take precedence | 
of its grandeur. Its coloring alone is of the most | 
exquisite kind. The deep sea-green of the centre of) 
theerescent, Where it is probable the greatest mass of | 
water falls, lit up with successive flashes of foam, and | 
contrasted with the rich, creamy whiteness of the two | 
sides or wings of the same crescent ; then the sober | 
grey of the opposite precipice of Goat Island, crown. | 

ed with the luxuriant foliage of its forest trees, and | 
connected still further on with the pouring snows of | 
the greater ¢ and less American Falls; the agitated and | 
foamy surface of the waters at the bottom of the Falls, | 
followed by the darkness of their hue as they sweep 
along through the perpendicular gorge beyond ; the 
nist floating about, and veiling objects with a soften- 
ing indistinctness ; and the bright rainbow which is | 
coustant to the sun—altogether formed a combination | 
of color, changing too with every change of light, | 

very variation of the wind, and every hour of the | 
jay, which the painter's art cannot imitate, and which | 
nature herself has perhaps only effected here. 

And the motion of these Falls, how wonderfully | 
fine it is! how graceful, how stately, how calm! | 
There is nothing in it hurried or headlong, as you 
night have supposed. The eye is so long in measur- | 
ing the vast, and yet unacknowledged height, that | 
they seem to move over almost slowly; the central | 
and most voluminous portion of the Horseshoe even 

oes down silently. The truth is, that pompous 

hrases cannot describe these Falls. Calm and deep- 
y meaning words should alone be used in speaking 
pf them. Any thing like hyperbole would degrade 
em, if they could be degraded. But they cannot be. 

‘either the words nor the deeds of man degrade or 

jisturb them. ‘There they pour over, in their collect- | 

pimight and dignified flowing, steadily, constantly, as | 
hey always have been pouring since they came from | 
he hollow of His h: und, and you can add nothing to || 
ghem, nor can you take an ything from them. } 

As I rose on the morning following my arrival, and 

ent to the window for an early view, a singular fear || 

due over me that the Falls might have passed away, | 
ough their It was, to be | 
me, rather the shadow of a fear than a fear, and | 
ison dissipated it as soon as it was formed. 
He bright things of earth are so apt to be fleeting, 
nd we are so liable to lose what is valued as soon as | 

is bestowed, that I believe it was a perfectly natural 

ling whieh suggested to me for an instant, that I 


} 


sound was in my ears. 





ed enjoyed _— as much of such a glorious exhibi- 

nas I deserved, and that I had no ri: ght to expect || 
it it would continue, as long as I might be pleased | 
D behold. §=But the Falls were there, with their! 
ll, regular, and beautiful flowing. 
ray and mist were now dense and hik gh, and com- | 
ctely concealed the opposite shores ; but as the dé ay | 
vanced, and the beams of the sun inne 3 in pow- 


h ‘ 
»they were thinned and contracted. 


rectly over us: 


in the preceding. And now I was more impressed 


-* i. ghtof te Horseshoe Falls is 150 feet; its breadth 


But | 
|| breadth of the s 


The clouds of 


| 
| 
Presently a | 
hinder #hower rose up from the west, and passed | 
; aud soon another came, still heavier || 


[than ever with the peculiar motion of the Fall; not, 
| 


| however, because it experienced a change, but because 


it did not. The lightning gleamed, the thunder 
|pealed, the rain fell in torrents; the storms were 


|grand; but the Fall, if I may give its expression a 
language, did not heed them at all; the rapids above 
| raged no more and no less than before, and the Fall 
|| poured on withthe same quiet solemnity, with the 
same equable intentness, undisturbed by the lightning 
‘and rain, and listening not to the loud thunder. 

About half'a mile below the Horseshoe Fall, a com- 
modious road has lately been cut in a slanting diree- 
tion, down the side of the perpendicular cliff, 
through the solid rock, to the river. Here we find a 
regular ferry, and are anieaneal in a small boat across 
the stream, which is now narrowed to a breadth of 
about twelve hundred feet to the American side. The 
passage is perfectly safe, and, though short, delightful, 

as it affords a superb view of the Falls above, and of 
the dark river below. The current is not very rapid, 
and near the American side actually sets up towards 
the Fall; by the help of which eddy the boat regains 
what it had lost in the middle of the stream. We 
land almost directly at the foot of the American Fall, 
and by walking a little way to the right, may place 
ourselves in its spray. Now look up, and the height 
will not disappoint you. Now attend to the voice of 
the cataract, and it will fill your soul with awe. It 
seems as if the waters which are above the firmament’ 

were descending from the heights of heaven, and as if) 
‘the fountains of the great deep were broken up’ from 
below. 
to those who are on the bank above, is here impera- 
|| tive and deafening. 


and 


heavy ordnance, mingled with a strange crashing 
and breaking sound. ‘This resemblance to the roar of 


bodies of spray, which are continually and with im- 
mense force exploded from the abyss. The 


twelve feet higher than the British, as from your 
having a complete profile view of the one, from 
brink to base, which you cannot well obtain of the 
other. 

Flights of secure wooden steps bring us to the top 
of the bank,* where we again stand on a level with 
the descending Fails. We soon found that the great- 
est variety of interest was on this, the American side. 
The village of Manchester, is situated on the rapid, 
just above the Fail. A bridge is thrown boldly over 
ithe rushing and ‘ arrowy’ rapid toa small isiand, call- 
ed Bath Island, where 
anda paper mill; and from this spot another bridge 
to Goat Island. The whole 
pace thus traversed,-is one thousand 


there are one or two dwellings, 
runs with equal boldness, 
and seventy two feet. 

I do not believe that 
1, which, within the same 
Itis 
nile 
old trees, many of thei dra- 


and cleaving 


Goat island is a ae 





ithere is a spot in the work 
i 
} 


| you have a forest 





space, comprises so much grandeur and beauty. 


| but about a mile in cir i and in that 
of tall 
i|peried with climl ivy ; a rich variety 
of wild shrubs and plants ; several views of the rapids ; 
j) ann saialeains to without discomfort under the 


American 


pass 
smaller 





ded in the ground. rudely carved saa hich, 
been discovered, by removing the 
it, the following inscription— 1. V. 1747." 
most ancient date to be found in the vicinity, L V 
he was, when he 
rounded by a perfect wilderness. 





stood here alone with God ? 


impres- | 
sion of superior height is gained, not so much from | 
the fact that the American Fall is actually ten or || 


Fall, and the finest view, I will ven- 


* On this bank, near the ferry house, there is a stone imbed- 
there has lately 
oss Which had grown over 
This is by far the | 
- Whoever 
looked upon the Falls, must have been sur- 
What poet will speak in his | 

naine, and describe his feelings, and record his thoughts, as he | 


The noise which permits free conversation | 


artillery, is heightened by the sight of the large | 


| 
| 


ture to say, of the 
Turn to the 


come out into 


great Crescent, or Horseshoe 
this Eden, and 


id open spot, on which you 


Fall. 


leit, as you enter you 


acleared at 
discern alog hut, with vines round its door and win- 


dows, and a little garden in front of’ it, running down 


to the water's edge ; a flock of sheep feeding quietly, 


. ani sy , ry! . ‘ t . 
or reposing pleasantly, under seattered clumps ot 


graceful trees; while beyond this scene of rural re- 


pose, you see the whole field of rapids, bearing down 


in full force upon this point of their division, as if’ de- 


termined to sweep it away. Or, turnto the right, and 


threading the shady forest, step aside to the margin 


of the smaller American Fal', 


if you please, in its just leaping waters. 


hands, 
Then, pur- 
island, descend a spiral flight 


* and bathe your 


suing the circuit of the 
of stairs, and treading cautiously along a narrow foot- 
path, cut horizontally 
ter the magnificent 
the bank of 


into the side of the cliff, en- 
hall formed by the falling 
which you just left, 
mand your nerves for afew moments, 


flood, 
and 
that, 
in the descent of the Fall, 
you may look up, eighty feet, to its arched and erys- 


have com- 
standing 


as you do, about midway 


tal roof, and down, eighty feet, on its terrible and 
misty and resounding floor. You will never forget 


that sight and sound. 
Retrace your steps to the upper bank, and then, if 
your strength holds out, proceed a short way further to 


|| the enjoyment of a view, already referred to, which 


|| excels every other in this place of many wonders. It 


‘is obtained from a bridge or platform, which has re- 
| cently been thrown out over some rocks,t and is car- 


prpjects beyond it ; 
It resembles the perpetual roll- | 
'| ing of near thunder, or the uninterrupted discharge of 


| overpowering. 


ried to the very brink of the Horseshoe Fall, and even 
so that the Spec 
ofithe platiorm, is actually suspended over it. 


‘tator, at the end 
And 
if he is alone, and gives way to his feelings, he must 
drdp upon his knees, for the grandeur of the scene is 
The soul is elevated, and at the same 


tim subducd, as in an awful and heavenly presence. 


jis there. 


Deity isthere. The brooding and commanding spirit 


The 


heights and the depths, the shadows and the sun-ligh*, 


‘The Lord is upon many waters.’ 


the foam, the mist, the rainbows, the gushing showers 
of diamonds, the beauty, and the power, and the ma- 


jesty, all around and beneath, environ the spirit with 


i 


holiest influences, and without violence compel it 


to adore. ‘ Deep calleth unto deep.’ The cataract, 
from its mysterious depths, calleth with its thunder, 
back to the deep lake, and up to the deep sky, and 
forward to the deep ocean, and far inward to the deep 
of man’s soul. And the answer of - eg and the 
ky, and 
praise to the Maker, praise to Him who sitteth above 


the water-flood, praise to Almighty God ! 


answer of the s the answer of the ocean, are 
And where 
is the soul, which will not also hear that call, and an- 
', and 
cry, Praise to the Creator, praise to the infinite and 
holy and blessed God! 

These Falls are not with«cut their history ; but like 
their depths, it is Geo! 


i 
suppose, and with good reason, that 


swer it even witha clearer and louder answi 


enveloped with clouds. wrists 
apparent, time 
was when the Niagara fell over the abrupt bani at 
Queenstown, between six and seyen miles below the 
that it in the 


years, been \ 


place of the present Falls, and 


has, 


lapse of unknown and incalculable year. 


ing away the gulf in the interinediate distance, and 
tolling and travelling through the back to its 
The the high 


bank and table land at Queenstown ; the correspond- 


rock, 


parent lake. abrupt termination of 


ence of the opposite cliifs to each other all the way 
* This is separated from the greater Fall, by a diminutive 
island, covered with trees, which tenaciously maintains its ter- 
| rible pos ition, in emul: ition, as it were, of Goat Island. This 
‘lesser Fall, small as it is, compared with the others, would of 
itself be worth a journey. 


i + These are called the Terrapin Rocks. 
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up to the Falls; the masses of superincumbent lime- || sentiment, influencing not only the intelligent, but | 


stone, which both the American and Canadian cata- | 
racts hurl, from time to time, into the boiling abyss,* 
But when did the 
grand journey begin! When will it end? 
toask! Ifow momentary human life appears, when 
we give our minds to such contemplations ? Where 
was the cataract toiling in its way, when none but 
the awe-strack Indian came to bow before its sublim- 
ity? 
which now lies decaying by its borders, was a new 


all seem to favor this supposition. 
How vain 


Where was it when the moss-buried trunk, 


sprung sapling, glittering with the spray-drops which 

fed its infant leaves? Where was it, before the | 
form of a single red man glided through the forest! 

Where was it, when lofty trees s*ood by it in the in- 

timate sympathy of centuries, which long since have 

been resolved into earth? Where was it, when winds 

and clouds were its only visitors ; and when the sun 

and blue heaven by day, and the moon and stars by 

night, alone looked down and beheld it, the same as 

they do now! And is not science blind and foolish, 

when she does not learn to be humble! Is she not 
miserably blind and foolish, when, being in her elc- 
ments and leading-strings, she lisps impiety, instead 
of prayer ? 

Four days flew by us, like the waters of the rapids, 
while we staid here, and then came our time for de- 
parture. As we rode down to Lake Ontario, on the 
bank of the river, and turned every moment to catch 
glimpses of the Falls, we were favored, when be- 
tween two and three miles on our way, witha full view 
of the whole cataract, through an opening in the 
woods. We stopped and alighted, in order to enjoy 
the melancholy pleasure of contemplating it for the 


last time. It looked softer and gentler in the dis- 


tance, and its sound came to the ear like a murmur. || #2» 88 if weary of bearing its unregarded legends of | 


1 had learned to regard it as a friend; and as [ stood, 
I bade it, in my heart, farewell. | 
Farewell, beautiful, holy creation of God! Flow 
on, in the garment of glory which he has given thee, 
and fill other souls, as thou hast mine, with wonder 
and praise. Often will my spirit be with thee, 
waking, and in dreams. But soon I sha!i p: 

for others’ 


iss away, 
and thou wilt remain. Flow on, then, 
eyes, When mine are clos sd, and for others’ hearts, | 
when mine is cold. Still call to the deeps of many | 
Stil utter the instructions of the Crea- 
tor to wayfaring sp:rit 


gencrations. 
s, till thou hast fuliibed thy | 
work, and they have all returned, like wearied travel. | 
lers, to their home. 





* Within afew yerrs, several pieces of the upper straturn | 
have been thus thrown down. ‘The waters, however, are 01 
odliged to act upon a surface three Gaines wider than that wich 
formerly sustained thei, aad the lime-stone is beeco ning ie 
and more compacted with the harder chert, as th ' 
Black Rock. ‘their retrocession must therefore | 
yond the power of ca nputaton, Be 
there is a layer of loos? siale, which is easily washed aw 
and whica is always first hollowed out, before the lineston 


fall. 











a OLE 


neath the limestone strat 
' 





Desuitory Selections. 
RESPECT FOR TILE DEAD. 
THERE is no feeling in our nature stronger or more | 
universal than that which insists upon respect for the 
dead. It is found in every age and nation. The 
savage shows a kindness and reverence to the dead, | 


many beside, who in general seem to be stranyers to 
strong and delicate feeling. 


The light-hearted soldier, at the grave of his com- 
rade, feels a beaviness which makes iin a better man 
for the time; the rough seaman leans thouglittully 
over the side of his vessel, till the waters which the 
plunge of the corpse has broken, are calm and uncon- 
scious again. At every village funeral, wlien the 
dead iies in the midst of the living, with a fixed and 
calm serenity on his brow—with an unsearchable 
depth of meaning in his features, which no mortal eye 
may read—if he be ouly a child perishing in the day- 
break of its existence, whose loss will be as little felt 

in the world at large as the withering of a garden 
flower—still he is for the time invested with the coin- 
manding majesty of death; children join their hands 


aud look timidly around them; old men lean upon | 


their staves and ponder; though among them, he 
seeims no jonger of them ; the air of geutle and firm 
resolve on his countenance gives the lmnpression that 


he sees what we cannot see—hears what we cannot 


hear—aud is already acquainted with those mysteries | 
of the iuture, which the living desire and yet tremble | 


to know. 


Neither does this interest in the dead cease when 


they are lidden from our eyes. It follows them to 
the grave, aud makes us regard as sacred, the place 


where we have laid them. 
reiveat of the thoughtful ; the shoes of care and pas- 
sion are put off by those who enter the lonely ground. 
it has a good eifect upon the feelings ; it makes the 
unfortunate more reconciled to this world, and the 
gay more thoughtful of another. 


uess of the sculptured marble—the gray stoue sink- 


the ancient dead, the various inscriptions siiowing, 
sometunes, What the dead were, but still oftener what 
they ought to have been, subdue the heart to sadness, 
thougn not to gloom. And what a lion in the path 
is public feeling, to all who would disturb the repose 
of the tomb! It is easier to ritle the mansion of the 
living, tian the narrow house of the dead; for the 
living can protect themselves, and therelore are less 
regarded, while tae waole moral force of a wide re- 
gion is at once in arms to resent an insult otlered to 
the dead. ‘Lhis feeling may be excessive—perhaps 
it is—but who can deny that it is energetic and 
stroug. We do not condemn nor defend it; but the 
thirsty vengeance with which it pursues oifenders, 
suows how deep is the reverence of the living for tie 
dead. 

One reason why the home of the dead is thus sa- 
cred, Is, tuat is the place where we lose them. Up 
to tus piace we follow them tirough the changes of 
lie wid death ; but at the gates of the tomb, they are 
iuken and we are leit. We are forcibly driven back, 
wit Uie mind loses itself in earnest conjectures re- 
speciuig their Gesiiny—what it may be, now it is thus 


Sceperuicd trom ours. 


‘Vue most striking and magnificent view we ever 
saw of the great caiaract of our country, represented 
simply the waters above, and the long line where 
tuey lean to dash below ; the rest was left to the im- 
ayvination, witch made out for itself'a more profound 
lpression of tie grandeur of the scene, than repre- 


which he never pays the living ; and enlightened man| Se#tation or description by measure could possible 


ranks it among the most sacred of his duties, to offer | 
the last sacrifice of affection at the grave. If the be- 
lief prevailed now, as in ancient days, that the spirits 
of the unburied suffered for the neglect of their 
friends, this feeling might be more easily accounted 
for ; but it does not seem to partake of superstition, 
it is rather sentiment, enlightened, just, and manly 





have given. ‘hus it is with the surface of the ground 

where the dead are Jaid: hitherto we come, but no! 

furtuer ; we sce not how nor where they are gone:) 

this is the boundary, beyond which the living cannot | 

go, nor the dead return; and it arrests anc chains the | 

unagination, like the place in the ocean where some | 
| gallant wreck went down. 


The burial place is the | 


The cold ghasili- | 





RELIGION. 

Tere is religion in every thing around us: 
and holy religion in the unbreathing things of natup 
. ? . . 4 7 ay 
which man would do well to imitate. It is @ mee! 
. . . ‘ a 

and blessed influence, stealing as it were 


& calm 


» UNawares 
upon the heart. It comes, it has no terror; no olooy 
in its. approaches. It has to rouse up the passions: 
is untramelled by the creeds and unshadowed by th 
superstitions of man. It is fresh from the hands of 
the author; and glowing from the immodiate pres: 
ence of the Great Spirit which pervades and quicker 
it. It is written on the arched sky. It looks oy 
from every star. It is among the hills and vallies ¢ 
earth, where the shrubless mountain top pierces tie 
thin atmosphere of eternal winter—or where the 
mighty forest fluctuates before the strong wind wit 
its dark waves of green foliage. It is spread out ji 
a legible language upon the broad face of the unslee. 
ing ocean. It is the poetry of nature. ; 
uplifts the spirit within us, until it is tall enoug 





It is this thy 


ht 
HBG) 
overlook the shadows of our place of probation: 


| which breaks, link after link, the chains that bind y; 

to materiality; and which opens to imagination 
J Picsetetias sii ay ‘ 

world of spiritual beauty and holiness.—Sir H. Davy. 


2 





A SISTER’S LOVE. 

THERE is no purer feeling kindled upon the alt 
of human affection, than a sister’s pure, uncontami- 
ated love for her brother. It is unlike all other aie. 

7 


tions, so disconnected with selfish sensuality ; so fem. 


inine in its developement; so dignified, and yet with 
| al so fond, so devoted.—Nothing can alter it, nothing 
can suppress it.—The world may revolve, and its re. 
| olutions effect changes in the fortunes, in the chara. 
ter, and in the disposition of her brother; yet if lx 
wants, whose hand will so readily stretch out as that 
of his sister? and if his character is maligned, who» 
| voice will so readily swell his advocacy? Next toe 


| mother’s unquenchable love, a sister's is pre-cininent 
| It rests so exclusively on the tie of consanguinity fir 
| its sustenance ; it is so wholly divested of passin, 


and springs from such a deep recess in the hua 
bosom, that when a sister once fondly and deeply rv. 


| gards her brother, that affection is blent with her er 

istence, and the lamp that nourishes it expires only 
In all the annals of crimeiti 
| considered something anomalous to find the hand oft 


with that existence. 


| sister raised in anger against her brother, or her hei 
nurturing the seeds of hatred,senvy or revenge ir 
gard to that brother. In all the affections of wom 
there is a devotedness, and strength, which cannot le 
| properly appreciated by man. In those regards whet 
the passions are not at all accessory in increasing t 
'strength of the affections, more sincere truth and ptt 


fecling may be expected, than in such as are depei 


/ent upon each other for their duration as well as tie 





| felicities. 


A sister’s love, in this respect, is pec 
ly remarkable. There is no selfish gratification 
its outpourings; it Lives from the natural impu 











and personal charms are not in the slightest degre? 


necessary to its birth and duration. 





Goon sense is no less requisite in our reli 
land moral behavior than it is in our worldly al 


|| Whoever departs far from the plain track of sold 


‘ Jory 
i and reasonable conduct will, sooner or later, undelz 
i} 


|the consequences of a wounded spirit. 





Home must if possible, be rendered pleasant tol 
master, and a wife should ever strive to appear anh 
ble in the eyes of her husband. A man should com 
to his home as a weary bird to its nest, not as a0 
tive to his prison. 
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INTERCOURSE OF THE SEXES. 

The intercourse between young persons of | 
ft si sexes is now established on its proper foot- | 
It is as free and easy as it is consistent 
There is an oppor- 
afforded for that reciprocation of thoughts 
velings, which constitutes the charm of social 


Mi n 
that if women are not equal to them in| 
ajence and knowledge, they at least possess in- | 
tellectuality enough to qualify them for i intimate | 


friends, and agreeable associates. 1} 
The two sexes assimilate in taste and sen i-| 


they become imperceptibly prepared for | 


| 
|| 
ll ¢ 
i 
| 


ments ; 
living happily together in the most intimate of 
all unions; and each party finds charms in the 
A well | 
educated gl makes a charming companion for | 


other which they want in themselves. 


an amiable well principled youth just released | 
fom the tedium and monotony of scholastic du- | 





ties. His mental powers are refreshed by the 
vernal flow of unsophisticated feelings. His | 
astes are cultivated by a contact with the pure | 
She learns ma 

him many useful facts, and imparts to him in re- | 
tun many pure and verdant thoughts, just tom ity 
the fresh coinage of All this is 
lelightful. Love arising from such an 
course is as pure as human nature ¢ 


lh of femimine manners. 


ti 
i} 
it 
} 
| 
}o 
| 
| 
| 
| 
nature’s mint. | 
inter- |} 
can prompt. i 
The destiny of a whole life sometimes takes | 
iis hues from a few moments of such intercourse || 
as | have described. 
el is replete with pure sentiment and disinteres- || 
ed esteem ; 


An attachment so form- | 
} 


it grows out of the soundest and || 
freshest portion of the human character. The | 
heart has not had time to contract itself; the world | 
snew and carries home no sickening conscious- | 
ness of disappomtment and delusion to the bosom. }) 
Hope raises her standard amidst a throng of) 
wwenile projects for warding off the penalties of | 
humanity. Disappointment will come, to be sure, 
but not before the soul has tasted some of the 
vol things of this imperfect state. The heart 
tows old in experience from witnessing the 


roubles of others, and narrows its sphere of ex- 
pectations before the blessings of life begin to 


al. And it does this without becoming sour 
pnd morose. 


There is still a little hoard of un- || 
anted feeling in its 


secret shrine, where the frost- 
blight of selfishness has never penetrated. Then 
‘hen religion adds its blessed influence to the 
essons of wisdom and experience, the heart won- 
ders that it should ever have e anticipated vacuity, 
breaded monotony. 
I heed not the hackneyed opinion, that youth 
exclusively the happiest season of life. It is|, 
hot always so. With many individuals it is far 
09 busy with tumultuous feelings, and too bois- 
Tous with unrestrained passions, to admit of 
happiness. It is too poignant in hope, and eager 
expectation, for any earthly joy to yield real 
‘atification. Then the want of self. command, 
nd experience in the wa ays of life are constantly 
ducing errors, from which the heart shrinks, 
ithout being able to avoid them. 


| 


Happiness is 








cand by, 


| nobler object, and in endeavoring to ‘amuse, 


| tiring and unsatisfied mind. 





a tranquil sentiment, and youth is 
quil. Besides, at that season, the heart has not 
become innured to the selfish 


rarely tran- 


treatinent of a 


|woild. All the freshest feelings of unblighted 
jaffection, and the buoyant soarings of ardent 


hope, are sent forth confidingly into that icy re- 
gion from which they 


return cowed and chas- 
‘ed to the chilled and wounded bosom. By 
that little is to be 
/gained in a liberal intercourse of thoueht and 
feeling with people who have learnt to take all 
they can get, and to return nothing in exchanee 
for disinterested affection. A cloud ewathers over 
the gay prospects of youth, and the heart learns 
io di-pense its treasures less prodigally for the 
fulure—Mrs. Cary’s Lelters. 


experience teaches 





_QHB BOVQUEL, 


TO OUR PATRONS. 
Tre date of the present number of our paper, 
completes 


the first six months of our editorial 
existence—six months since first we seized our 
grey goose quill” and, invoking the aid of a 
generous aud enlightened community, in whose 


e and di : wail liberal- 


¢ 


Isc rimatic mn in discov ering 


ity in patronising that which was really imeritori- || 


| ness, and our hopes to confidence ; 


i}look forward to the briehtenine future, we 


7 4 
|;imore Cooper, 


ous we could unrese rvedly confide, commenced | 


our labors; and perhaps it behoves us, at this 

to acknowledge with gratitude, 
the encouragement which has, thus far, been 
| bestowed upon our humble endeavors. In 
mencing our publication, it was by many 


uuportant era, 


cOln- 
deem- 
ed as occupying untenable ground, but this con- 


Here, too, the young man who delights in 


tales of wild romance, or in descriptions of daring 


adventure, and the 


maiden who sighs over the 
narrations of love and disappointment, or feasts 
her mind on the brieht and fanciful imaces of po- 
esy, may find wherewith to eratify 


their several 


tastes; and we trust that all, 
find in 


Interest 


erave and gay, 


young and old, may every page, instrue- 


and 
not rendered less useful by ap- 


tion blended with amusement, and 
lessons of virtue, 
pearing in language of the imagination. 

Such, has been, and still intend shall 
Numerous 


commendations from the 


we trust, 
be the character of our publication. 
and Inghly flattering 
have been bestowed on 
thei 


but steadily 


‘rentlemen of the press,’ 


our 


work, the more erateful for disinter- 


estedness ; and a slowly, Inereasine 
list of patrons, have changed our timidity to firm- 
and while we 
would 
renew assurances of increased 


our exertion to 


merit a continuance of the public favor. 


NE w PUBLIC A'TIONS. 
The new novel by our countryman, James Fen- 
Pilot, &e.,’ 
from which we have already given an interesting 
on hand” We had the 


pleasure of a full perusal, but from a cursory 


author of the ‘Spy, 


P 7 have 


lextract, is not yet 
glance at its pages, we think it will fully sustain 
the enviable reputation of its author, and the high 
wrought anticipations of the Literary community. 
We may perhaps notice it further hereafter. 


| fidence prompted us to the trial, and our expect- | 


ations, though small, 
more 


have, in the 
We came 
‘trumpet flourish, to mingle in the strifes and an- 
imosities of mankind,—to overturn governments— 


result, been 


than realized. 


not forth with | 


or systems, or .creeds—nor did we appeal to the | 


grosser passions, or offer aught to excite thein in- || 
, to action. 


terest, and instruct’ our readers, have ever kept 


| ture. 


The politician, or the man of business is con- 


stantly seeking and requrine new impulses to ac- 
g juring 


tion, and new subjects on which to feast his un- 
But there are hours 


| when these excitements may be thrown off like 


an unseemly garment; and at sucha time, a 
well drawn narrative, illustrative of the affections 
and sympathies of the heart ; 
individual character, of national custom, scenery, 
or manners, whether real or imaginative, may be 
to the mind, what recreation and amusement is 
to the body. exhilarating, renovating and impro- 
ving. 
tions of poetic fancy, though wanting the solidity 
of the abstruse sciences, may occasionally be not 
less grateful to the taste, or necessary to complete 
the intellectual, than is the dessert, the physical || 


banquet. 


the varied traits of 


| 
Studiously avoiding everything which | 
held communion with these, we have aimed at a 


}] 





; : . : aera ne i 2 
in view the elevation of the standard of taste and || Allan Cuningham, James Hogg, G. P. R. 
intellectuality—the finer attributes of human _na- 


Works of dition, or the beautiful crea- |) 


Scutprure—a Poein, by E. 
Pelhain, &ce., has been published by 
Peabody, & Co., New-York. We 


with attention, but though have an 


L. Bulwer, Esq. 
author of 
Messrs. 


read it, 


have 


we 
exalted opinion of this author's talents, as a prose 
| writer, we think this another evidence that poct- 
ry is not his forte. 

300kK—Nos. 13 & 14, Harper’s Li- 
brary of Select Novels, has just been issued from 
‘their prolific press 


THe Ciun 


, and contains several interest- 


a | ing tales from some of the best English Novelists. 


| Among the list of authors, we find the names of 
| James 

| John Galt, and several other equally listing 
led writers. We shall probably make some ex- 
jee ts from its pages in a future number. 








We perhaps owe an apology to our Musical 


patrons, for the non-appearance of their part in 


the present number. Circumstances unforseen, 


prevented it, but the deficiency shall be supplied 
/in our next. 
Our Editorial friends with whom we exchange 





‘are informed that we sincerely regret our neg- 
‘lect of them, but the gratification we enjoyed 
lin adding upwards of thirty new names to our 
‘subscription list, after our paper was worked off, 
land before they were mailed, lessens our sorrow. 


‘Their sympathy we trust will soften their dasap- 


pointment. 





The writer of ‘The Forsaken,’ if we mistake 
‘not the hand writing, is capable of something 





| better, and we hope wil not neglect us. 
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BOUQUET: FLOWERS OF POLITE LITERATURE. 








SELECTED POETEY. 


“There is poetry in the harmonies of Nature—in the gentle 
influences of love, and of affliction—in the quiet broodings of the 


soul over the memories of early years, and in the thoughts of glory || 
1} 


Nhat chai 


n our spirits to the gates of Paradise.”’-—Prentice. 


i 


TO THE DYING YEAR. 


BY JAMES G. BROOKS. 


Trou desolate and dying year! 
Emblem of transitory man, 
Whose wearisome and wild career, 
Like thine, is bounded to a span; 
It seems but as a little day 
Since Nature smiled upon thy birth, 
And Spring came forth in fair array, 
To dance upon the joyous earth. 


Yet—yet the radiance is not gone 
Which shed a richness o’er the scene, 
Which smiled upon the golden dawn 
When skies were brilliant and serene— 
Oh! still a melancholy smile 
Gleams upon nature’s aspect fair, 
‘To charm the eyes a little while, 
Ere Ruin spread his mantle there. 


Thou desolate and dying year! 
Since Time entwined thy vernal wreath, 
How often love hath shed the tear, 
And knelt beside the bed of death; 
How many hearts, that lightly sprung 
When joy was blooming but to die, 
Their finest chords by death unstrung, 
Have yielded life’s expiring sigh. 


And pillowed low beneath the clay, 
Have ceased to melt—to breathe—to 

The proud, the gentle and the gay, 
Gathered into the mouldering umn! 

Whilst freshly flowed the frequent tear 
For love bereft—affection fled— 

For all that were our blessings here, 
The loved—the lost—the sainted dead! 


burn— 


Thou desolate and dying year, 
Prophetic of our final fall! 
Thy buds are gone—thy leaves are sere— 
Thy beauties shrouded in the pall; 
And all the garniture that shed 
A brilliancy upon thy prime, 
Hath, like a morning vision, fled 
To the expanded grave of Time. 


Time! Time! In thy triumphal flight, 
How all life’s phantoms flee away! 

The smile of Hope—and young Delight, 
Fame’s meteor beam—and Fancy’s ray; 

They fade—and on thy heaving tide, 
Rolling its stormy waves afar, 

Are borne the wrecks of human pride— 
The broken wrecks of Fortune’s War. 


Thou desolate and dying year! 
Earth’s brightest pleasures fade like thine; 
Like evening shadows disappear, 
And leave the spirit to repine. 
The stream of life, that used to 
Its fresh and sparkling waters 


pour 

on— 

While Fate stood watching on the shore, 
And numbered all the moments gone— 


Where hath the morning splendor flown, 
Which danced upon that crystal stream? 

Where are the joys to childhood known, 
When life is an enchanted dream? 


| 
i| 
| 
{| 


Enveloped in the starless night, 
Which destiny hath overspread ; 
Enrolled upon that trackless flight, 
Where the dark wing of Time hath sped. 


Oh! thus hath life its eventide 
Of sorrow, loneliness and grief; 
And thus, divested of its pride, 
It withers like the yellow leaf! 
Oh! such is life’s autumnal bower, 
When plundered of its summer bloom ! 
And such is life’s autumnal hour, 
Which heralds man unto the tomb. 


| 
| 





STANZAS. 


‘Who can separate the hearts that have united, or 
| waters that have met and mingled into one ?* 


} 


divide 


| Love never dies; where it does not exist, there it never has 


{ . 
|| existed.’ 


Tink not, beloved, time can break 
The spell around us cast; 
Or absence from my bosom take 
The memory of the past; 
My love is not that silvery mist, 
| From summer blooms by sunbeams kissed, 
Too fugitive to last— 


i A fadeless flower it still retains 
i The brightness of its early stains. 
| : 


\{ Nor burns it like the raging fire, 
In tainted breast that glows, 
\} Ali wild and thorny as the briar, 


\| Without the opening rose ; 


A gentler, holier love is mine, 


i! Unchangeable and firm, while thine, 


Is pure as mountain snows; 
Nor yet has passion dared to breathe 
A spell o’ez Love’s immortal wreath. 


And now when grief has dimmed thine eye, 


Think’st thou I could the niourner fly, 
And leave thee to the gale? 


! 
1} 
{| 
} 
| 
1} 
i| 
ni . 
i And sickness made thee pale; 
i} 
tt 
| 
{i 
i 
| 


Oh no!—may all those dreams depart, 
Hope sheds upon a youthful heart, 

If now my bosom fail; 
Or leave thee, when the storm comes on, 
To bear its turbulence alone. 


| The ivy round some lofty pile, 
| Its twining tendril flings ; 

Though fled from thence be pleasure’s smile, 
It yet the fonder clings ; : 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| As lonelier still becomes the place, 
The warmer is its fond embrace, 
| More firm its verdant rings, 

| As if it loved its shade to rear, 
' 

| 


O’er one devoted to despair. 


Thus shall my bosom cling to thine, 
Unchanged by gliding years; 

Through Fortune’s rise or her decline, 
In sunshine or in tears; 

And though between us oceans roll, 


Can feel no jealous fears, 
Confiding in a heart like thine, 
| Love’s uncontaminated shrine. 
| 
| 


| 
\| 
\ And seas divide us, still my soul 
i! 
\j 
\| 


To me, though bathed in sorrow’s dew, 
The dearer far art thou; 

I loved thee when thy woes were few, 
And can I alter now? 

That face, in joy’s bright hour, was fair, 

More beautiful since grief is there, 
Though somewhat pale thy brow; 

And be it mine to sooth the pain, 





Thus pressi 


1g on thy heart and brain. 


' 

| 

i 

| 

| 

| Yes, love! my breast, at sorrow’s call, 

| Shall tremble like thine own; 

| If from thine eyes the tear drops fall, 

They shall not fall alone. 
Our souls, like heaven's aerial bow, 
Blend every light within their glow, 

| Of joy or sorrow known; 

| And grief, divided with thy heart, 





| Were sweeter far than joy apart. 


























THE ANNOYER. 
BY N. P. WILLIS. 


Love knoweth every form of air, 
And every shape of earth, 

And comes, unlodden, everywhere, 
Like thought’s mysterious birth. 

The moonlight sea and the sunset sky 
Are written with Love’s words, : 

And you hear his voice unceasingly, 
Like song in the time of birds, 


He peeps into the warrior’s heart 
From the tip of a stooping plume, 

And the serried spears, and the many men 
May not deny him room. 

He'll come to his tent in the weary night, 
And be busy in his dreain; 

And he'll float to his eye in morning light, 
Like a fay on a silver beam. 


He hears the sound of the hunter's gun, 
And rides on the echo back, 

And sighs in his ear like a stirring leaf, 
And flits in his woodland track. 

The shade of the wood and the sheen of the river, 
The cloud, and the open sky— 

He will haunt them all with his subtle quiver, 
Like the light of your very eye. 


The fisher hangs over the leaning boat, 
And ponders the silver sea, 

For Love is under the surface hid, 
And a spell of thought has he. 

He heaves the waves like a bosom sweet, 
And speaks in the ripple low, 

Till the bait is gone from the crafty line, 
And the hook hangs bare below. 


He blurs the print of the scholar’s book, 
And intrudes in the maiden’s prayer, 
And profanes the cell of the holy man, 
In the shape of a lady fair. 
In the darkest night, and the bright daylight, 
In earth, and sea, and sky, 
In every home of human thought, 
Will Love be lurking nigh. 





A MOTHER’S LOVE. 
BY MRS, HEMANS. 


Hasr thou sounded the depths of yonder sea, 
And counted the sands that under it be? 
Hast thou measured the height of heaven above? 
Then may’st thou mete out a mother’s love. 


Hast thou talked with the blessed of leading on 
To the throne of God some wandering son? 
Hast thou witnessed the angels’ bright employ? 
Then may’st thou speak of a mother’s joy. 


Evening and morn hast thou watched the bee 
Go forth on her errand of industry? 

The bee for herself hath gathered and toiled, 
But the mother’s cares are all for her child. 


Hast thou gone with the traveller, thought, afar, 
From pole to pole, and from star to star? 
Thou bast; but on ocean, earth or sea, 

The heart of a mother has gone with thee. 


There is not a grand inspiring thought, 
There is not a truth by wisdom taught, 
There is not a feeling pure and high, 
That may not by read in a mother’s eye. 


And ever, since earth began, that look 
Has been to the wise an open book, 

To win them back from the loss they prize, 
To the holier love that edifies. 


There are teachings on earth and sky and ait, 
The heavens the glory of God declare ; 

But louder than voice beneath, above, 

He is heard to speak a mother’s love. 
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